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which happily did not destroy him. He was early|ed in realizing a considerable income. The con- 
in life set to labour with an uncle, a tavern-keeper|tinent being thrown open on the cessation of the 


Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance-|in Clerkenwell, under whom he bottled, corked,|war, he proceeded to travel for the purpose of 










and binned wine, for more than five years. His|observation, making sketches of the system of 
cree ge See ene health failing him, his uncle turned him adrift| gardening in all countries, which he afterwards 
JOHN RICHARDSON, in the world, with only two guineas, the fruits of| introduced in the historical part of his laborious 


his five years’ service, in his pocket. During the| Encyclopedia of Gardening. He twice repeated 
next seven years of his life he endured many his journeys abroad for a similar perry the re- 
PHILADELPHIA. vicissitudes and hardships. Yet he says, in his/sult of which appeared in his ncyclopeedias ; 
autobiography, “in my poor and obscure lodgings, | perhaps amongst the most remarkable works of 
Postage, wh id ly; at eighteen pence a week, I indulged in study,|their kind, distinguished for the immense mass 
» waen paid quarterly in advance, five cents. | 454 often read in bed during the winter evenings, jof useful matter which they contain, all collected 
=| because I could not afford a fire.” Travelling on|by dint of persevering industry and labour, such 
Self-Help. foot to Bath, he there obtained an engagement as|as has rarely been equalled.. ; 
(Continued from page 218.) a cellar-man, but shortly after we find him back| The career of Samtel Drew is perhaps less 
His punctuality was one of the most carefully |in the metropolis again, almost penniless, shoeless, | known, but is no less remarkable than any of those 
cultivated of his habits, otherwise it had not been |and shirtless. He succeeded, however, in obtain-|which we have cited. His father was a hard- 
possible for him to get through so enormous an ing employment asa cellar-man at the London|working labourer of the parish of St. Austell, in . 
amount of literary labour. He made it a rule to|Tavern, aud it was his duty to be in the cellar|Cornwall. Though poor, he contrived to send 
answer every letter received by him, on the same|from seven in the morning until eleven at night./his two sons to a penny-a-week school in the 
day, except where inquiry and deliberation were | His health broke down under this confinement in|neighbourhood. Jabez, the elder, took delight 
requisite. Nothing else could have enabled him|the dark, added to the heavy work ; and he then|in learning, and made great progress in his les- 
to keep abreast with the flood of communications |engaged himself, at fifteen shilling a week, to an|sons; but Samuel, the younger, was a dunce, no- 
that poured in upon him and put his good nature|attorney,—for he had been diligently cultivating|toriously given to mischief and playing truant. 
to the severest test. It was his practice to rise|the art of writing during the few spare minutes| Hence it was principally to his mother that he 
by five o’clock, and light his own fire. He shaved|that he could call his own. While in this em-|was indebted for nearly all the reading and writ- 
and dressed with deliberation, and was seated at ployment, he devoted his leisure principally to|ing that he learned in youth. When about eight 
his desk by six o’clock, all his papers arranged perambulating the bookstalls, where he read|years old he was put to manual labour, earning 
before him in the most accurate order, with his|books by suatches which he could not buy, and|three half-pence a day as a buddle boy at a tin 
books of reference marshalled round him on the|thus picked up a good deal of odd knowledge. |mine. : : 
floor, while at least one favorite dog lay watching|Then he shifted to another office, at the advanced} His mother having’ died, the boy was allowed 
his eye, outside the line of books. Thus by the|wages of twenty shillings-a week, still reading|to grow up altogether neglected by his father, 
time the family assembled for breakfast, between |and studying. At twenty-eight he was able to|who, being a Wesleyan local: preacher, was 80 
nine and ten, he had done enough—to use his|write a book, which he published under the title|much occupied by his class engagements that he 
own words—to break the neck of the day’s work. |of “The Enterprising Adventures of Pizarro ;””|had no time to devote to the training of his own 
But with all his diligent and jndefatigable indus-|and from that time until quite recently, during ajchildren. When about ten years old, the boy 
try, and his immense knowledge, the result of| period of about fifty-five years, Britton was occu-| was apprenticed to a shoemaker, and while in this 
many years’ patient labour, Scott always spoke|pied in laborious literary occupation, chiefly con-|employment he endured many hardships, living, 
with the greatest modesty of his own powers. QOn/nected with English antiquities. The number of|as he used to say, “ like a toad under a harrow. 
one occasion he said, “'I'hroughout every part of|his published works is not fewer than eighty-|He often thought of running away and becoming 
my career I have felt pinched and hampered by|seven ; the most important being “‘ The Cathedral|a pirate, or something of that sort, and he seems 
my own ignorance.” Antiquities of England,” in fourteen volumes, a|to have grown in recklessness as he grew in years. 
Such is true wisdom and humility ; for the|truly magnificent work ; itself the best monument | In robbing orchards he was always a leader ; and, 
more a man really knows, the less conceited will|of John Britton’s indefatigable industry. as he grew older, his greatest delight was in 
he be. The student at Trinity College who went} Loudon, the landscape gardener, was a man of|taking part in a poaching or smuggling exploit. 
up to his professor to take leave of him because|somewhat similar character, possessed of an ex-| When about seventeen, before his apprenticeship 
he had “finished his education,” was wisely re- traordinary working-power. The son of a farmer) was out, he ran away from his home, with sixteen 
buked by the professor’s reply, “ Indeed ! i am|near Edinburgh, he was early inured to work.| pence half-penny in his pocket. His intention 
only beginning mine.” ‘The superficial person| His skill in drawing plans and making sketches|was to enter on board a man-of-war; bat, sleeping 
vho has obtained a smattering of many things, |of scenery induced his father to train him for alin a hay-field for the night cooled him a little, 
but knows nothing well, may pride himself upon|landscape gardener. During his apprenticeship|and, in passing through Liskeard, he applied to 
his gifts; but the sage humbly confesses that|he sat up two whole nights every week to study ;/a master shoemaker for employment, and 0 tained 
“all he knows is, that he knows nothing,” or like|yet he worked harder during the day than any|it. While there, his brother, who was in search 
Newton, that he has been only engaged in pick-| labourer. During his studious hours he learned|of him, hearing of the lad’s whereabouts, found 
ing shells by the sea-shore, while the great ocean|French, and before he was eighteen translated aj him out, and took him home again; then he was 
of truth extends itself all unexplored before him.|life of Abelard for an Encyclopedia. He was so|employed for a time in the ordinary labours of & 
The lives of second-rate literary men furnish|eager to make progress in life, that when only/small farm, and in running the post between St. 
equally remarkable illustrations of the power of|twenty, while working as a gardener in England, | Austell and Bodmin. 
perseverance. The late John Britton, author of|he wrote down in his note-book, “I am now| Drew next removed to the neighbourhood of 
“The teal of England and Wales,” and of|twenty years of age, and perhaps a third part of|Plymouth to work at his shoemaking business, 
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many valuable architectural works, furnished a|my life has passed away, and yet what have I|and while at Cawsand he won a prize for cudgel- 
striking instance of well-directed application. He|done to benefit my fellow-men ?” an unusual re-| playing, in which he seems to have been an adept. 
was born in a miserable cot in Kingston, Wilt-| flection for a youth of only twenty. From French| While living in this neighbourhood he had nearly 
on His father had been a baker and maltster,|he proceeded to learn German, and rapidly mas-|lost his life in one of the smuggling exploits in 


t was ruined in trade, and became insane, while|tered that language. He now took a large farm! which he still continued eager to join, partly in- 
ritton was yet achild. The boy received very|for the purpose of introducing Scotch improve hy the love of adventure and nartly by th 
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than eight shillings a week. One night notice Selected for_“The Friend.” |the sixteenth century, and floors of timber men- 
was given throughoug’Crafthole, that’a smuggler AcRay of Sunshine tioned im the seventeenth, indicate the general 
was off the coast, and ready to land/her cargo; on} A minister, whom the Master has been pleased |absence of saw wills. 
which the male population of the place—nearly|to honor as a comforter of His people, relates the| _ In 1555, Bishop Ely, the British embassador 
all smugglers—made for the shore. One party following incident : ‘In the earlier years of my|at Rome, deseribes as a curiosity, that “ he saw at 
remained on the rocks to make signals, and dis-| christian life, I was accustomed to visit a poor Lyons a saw-will, driven with an upright wheel, 
pose of the _ as they were landed; and an-| district of a city in Scotland. One day I stepped |and the water that makes it go is gathered into a 
other manned the boats, Samuel Drew being of} into a hovel, dimly lighted and scantily furnished, |narrow trough which delivereth the same water 
the latter party. The night was intensely dark, |but yet displaying a studied neatness and order.|to the wheel. This wheel hath a piece of timber 
and but little progress had been made in landing|The only inmate, an aged woman, bowed down)put to the axletree end like the handle of a brock 
the vessel’s cargo, when the wind rose, with a| with infirmities, and almost blind, was seated near|(a hand organ) and fastened to the end of the 
heavy sea. The men in the boats, however, de-|the fireplace. A few moments’ conversation satis-|saw, which being turned with the force of the 
termined to persevere, and several trips were made] fied me that she was one of Christ’s lowly ones, | water, hoisteth up and down the saw that it con- 
between the smuggler, now standing farther out/rich in faith, full of peace, and rejoicing in hope|tinually eateth in, and the handle of the same is 
to sea, and the shore. One of the men in thelof the glory of God. After my own soul had|kept iu a ring all of wood from severing. Also, 
boat in which Drew was, had his hat blown off|been refreshed with her gracious words, I asked, |the timber lieth as if it were upon a ladder, which 
by the wind, and in attempting to recover it, the/‘ And how do you spend the long day here ?’|is brought by little and little to the saw by an- 
boat was upset. Three of the men were imme-|‘ There is little difference to me,’ she replied,|other vice.” More than a century after, the first 
diately drowned, and Samuel and two or three|‘between the hours of night and day, but they |saw-mill in England was put up by a Dutchman, 
others clung to the boat for a time, but finding it| never seem long. ‘There is One who abides with|near London, and had to be removed on account 
drifting fast out to sea, they took to swimming.|me, whose love makes it all joy and light to my|of the jealousy of the working classes; the same 
They were about two miles from shore, in an in-/soul. When I awake, He is still with we, and| fate prevented a renewed attempt when proposed 
tensely dark night. After being about three|the time seems too short to meditate on His per-|in 1700; and the populace actually destroyed one 
hours in the water, Drew reached some rocks near| fection, and to commune with Him. My neigh-|as late as 1767. 
the shore, with one or two others, where he re-|bours are very kind, and when they come in to| The scarcity of labour and its better remunera- 
mained benumbed with cold till morning, when help me, I have the privilege of tellivg them|tion in this country, as well as the varied resources 
he and his ecmpanions were discovered and taken|what He is to me, and of persuading them to taste|of industry, and perhaps a more general apprecia- 
off, more dead than alive. A keg of brandy from |and see that God is good. There is just one hour|tion of the value of labour-saving appliances, have 
the cargo just landed was brought, the head/for which I watch. You see that window,’ she|for the most part prevented any exhibition of 
knocked in with a hatchet, and a bowlful of the|said, pointing to the four little panes that admit-| hostility to such improvements and has facilitated 
liquid presented to the survivors; and, shortly|ted the dim light into the apartment in which we|their speedy adoption among us. 
after, Drew was able to walk two miles through |sat, «For about an hour every day, when it is not} In the first volume of the Transactions of the 
the deep snow, to his lodgings. cloudy, the sun shines in there. I then take my|Society, instituted at London in 1754, for the 
This was a very unpromising. beginning of a/large printed Bible, and sit down in the sunlight, |encowragement of Arts, Manufactures and Com- 
life, and yet this same Drew, scape-grace, orchard-| where I can see well enough to read, and a pre-| merce, it is stated that the prejudice against saw- 
robber, shoemaker, cudgel-player, and smuggler,|cious hour it is to me.” mills had so far given way before a spirit of im- 
outlived the recklessness of his youth, and be-| «J thought,” said the minister when he re-|provewent and the rewards offered by the society, 
came distinguished as a minister of the Gospel and |}Jated her little story, “I thought of the great sun, |that saw-mills were then (1788) firmly established 
a writer of good books. Happily, before it was too|the centre of the solar system, sending his light in England. ‘ 
late, the energy which characterized him was|and heat to so many distant worlds. I thought} A pretended prohibitory act of Parliament, it ig 
turned into wholesome directions, and rendered|of aj] that he.shone upon in this busy world—|intimated, had been made the pretext for submit. 
him as eminent in usefulness as he had before|the fields of grain, and the golden fruits that were| ting for many years, to have timber cut into boards 
been in wickedness. His father again took him ripening in his heat—all the labours of man that|by the saw-miils of Holland and other foreign 
back to St. Austell, and found employment for| were advancing in his light; and I felt sure that|countries. It is an evidence of the enterprise of 
him as a journeyman shoemaker. Perhaps his] from his going forth from the ends of heaven, as| Holland, that equally destitute of timber and 
recent escape from death had tended to make the|, bridegroom coming forth from his chamber, as| Water power, it should thus perform for England, 
young man serious, and we shortly find him, at-/, strong wan to run arace, in all his circuit to| Which abounded in both, one of the simplest of 
tracted by the forcible preaching of Dr. Adam) thé end of it, he did no nobler service, and none| mechanical operations, and first introduced the 
Clarke, become a member of the Wesleyan Metho-| more grateful to our Father in Heaven, who|labour saving contrivance into the island. This 
dists. His brother having died about the same|gayseth his sun to shine on the evil and on the|is said to have been done in the year 1663. 
time, the impression of seriousness was deepened ;| good, than when for a short hour, he sent a few| As will appear from the following pages, the 
and thenceforward he was an altered man. He|beams into that little window, to light up the|increase of saw-mills, although hindered by the 
recommenced the work of education, for he had} sacred page to the dim eyes of ‘that poor old wo-|exclusive and restrictive conditions of the laws 
almost forgotten how to read and write; and even| man whom the world knew not.” intended for their encouragement in individual 
after several years’ practice, a friend compared | * cases, has from the first settlement of the country, 
his writing to the traces of a spider dipped in ink, r been deemed ‘worthy of patronage of local and 
and set to crawl upon paper. Speaking of him-| Sawmills and the Manufacture of Lumber, general authorities. 
self, about the same time, Drew afterwards said,| Although the saw is a very ancient implement,| The Dutch and Swedes erected saw-mills at 
“The more I read, the more I felt my own ignor-|being mentioned by Isaiah at a period contempo-|the settlement on the Delaware, before the arrival 
ance ; and the more I felt my*ignorance, the more|raneous to the building of Rome, and was in use|of Penn. 
invincible became my energy to surmount it.}among the Egyptians a thousand years before the} Ivost, Andrianson & Co., in 1658, proposed to 
Every leisure moment was now employed in read-|days of the prophet, yet the saw-mill as a mech-|build a saw-mill and grist-mill below the Turtle 
ing one thing or another, Having to support/anism for cutting timber had not been in use in| falls, near New Amstel, (Newcastle,) in the pre- 
myself by manual labour, my time for reading|some countries very long before the settlement of|seut State of Delaware. 
was but little, and to overcome this disadvantage, | America. In a list of articles to be sent to the colony on 
my usual method was to place a book before me| Saw-mills were erected in Germany in the|the South river or Delaware, in November, 1662, 
while at meat, and at every repast I read five or |fourth century: in the [sland of Madeira in 1420,| was iron work for a saw-mill, for which was paid 
six pages.” The perusal of Locke’s “ Essay on|and in 1530 the first one in Norway was built. | four hundred and fifty florins, ($180.) 
the Understanding” gave the first metaphysical] Prior to the invention and use of saw-mills,| In reference to a will existing afew years later 
turn to his mind. “It awakened me from my|boards and plank were either sawed by hand or|on “Carcoon creek,” it was represented to the 
stupor,” said he, “and induced me to form a|split and hewn with the axe, and consequently| Upland court, in March, 1678, that in conse- 
resolution to abandon the grovelling views which|such products were exceedingly dear. The latter|quence of the land being daily taken up around 


ee 





I had been accustomed to entertain.” mode was practised in the first few years by the it, it would soon be left destitute of timber, and 
(To be continued.) Awmerican colonists. The first saw-mill in Massa-|the court therefore ordered one hun acres of 

7s : chusetts, it is said, was built about the year 1633,|land to be appropriated for its use. “Phe Swedes 

If we were always abiding in Christ, because of| which was some years before it was employed in|also had a mill, supposed to have be ‘a saw-mill 


his word abiding in us, our lives would be one|England. The clay floors and generally uncom-|in Frankford, before the landing of Penn. it 
series of victories over temptations. fortable dwellings of the English peasantry, in|stood near the house of William Kinsey, the first 
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erected in that place. A saw-mill appears to] staves, heading, and shingles, were exported at|treated the young one with most extraordinary re- 
have been built for the use of the colony by the} the same time to the value of £28,450. The ex-|spect and kindness whenever they met, and was 
first settlers under the Proprietary, soon after| ports of planks and boards in the years of 1772, |so intent on ministering to her comfort, that the 
their landing. In a letter to the Free Society of|’73 and ’74, were respectively 1,724, 4,075, 3,309 | recipient of her attentions was often tried that one 


Traders, in 1683, giving an account of Pennsyl-| thousand feet. 





so much older should take so much trouble for 


vania, William Penn alludes to their saw-mill for} The official value of the different kinds of lum-| her. The cause of this was not explained for 
timber, and the glass house, as being ‘“‘conveni-|ber exported from all the colonies in the year/several years. At last the aged one being about 
ently posted for water carriage.” Richard Town-| 1770, was £154,637 or $686,588. This embrac-|to remove from the neighbourhood of Sandgate to 


send, who came from England with Penn, and|ing boards, plank, scantling, timber for masts, 


London, tovk an opportunity of speaking of this 


built the first grist-mill within the present limits|/spurs and building, staves, heading, hoops and|wmatter to her young friend. At their parting in- 


of the city, also erected a corn and saw-mill on 
Chester creek in Delaware county. ‘ This mill,” 
he says, “I brought ready framed from London, 


poles. In 1792, the exports of lumber were|terview she asked her, if she remembered a 
65,846,024 feet; of shingles, 80,813,357; of|to the house of the Baronet on such an evening: 
hoops, staves and headings, 32,039,707 ; of timber, |‘* Certainly I do, nor can I ever forget the deli- 


which served for grinding of corn and sawing of/21,838 tons and 12,272 pieces; 1080 cedar and |verance I was then blessed with.” She then asked 


boards, and was of great use to us.” The mill 
referred to by Penn, appears to have been the 
joint property of himself, Caleb Pusey, Samuel 
Carpenter and others, probably including Town- 
send, by whom it was erected and superintended. 
The iron vane with their inicials which surround 


it, is still preserved. 


Although corn-mills were built in considerable 
numbers by the first German and English settlers, 
saw-mills do not appear to have been numerous 
in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia. They 
were said, a few years after the landing, to have 
asufficiency of mills and in different places, but 
saw-mills were not particularized. Hand sawyers 
were mentioned as in demand, 1698, and receiy- 
ed for sawing pine boards six to seven shillings 
per hundred. The price for the same labour, in 
1705, was ten shillings, which would indicate an 
increased demand for lumber without a propor- 
tionate decrease in the cost of production. Boards 
were then ten shillings per hundred; shingles, 
ten shillings per thousand ; timber, six shillings 
the ton, and wheat four shillings a bushel. In 
the neighbouring county of Bucks, settled by 
English Friends about this time, there appear to 
have been no saw-mills as late as 1731, when the 
framed houses were covered with “nice shaved 
clapboards” and “ the boards for floors and parti- 
tions were all sawed by hand.” At least eleven 
mills were erected near Wissachickon, within the 
late township of Roxborough, in the north-west 
part of the city, previous to 1779, but did not 
include a saw-mill, according to a recent historical 


tketch of the place. 

The “Chester mills,” including a saw-mill, in 
part belonging to the estate of Jonathan Dickin- 
son, on Chester creek, were advertised for sale in 
1723. In 1760, the assessors reported within the 
county of Philadelphia, forty saw-mills. Oak, 
hickory, walnut, and other lumber, either sawed 
near the city or rafted down the Delaware or 
Schuylkill and other streams, was always abundant 
in the markets of Philadelphia, and was exported 
in considerable quantities, Mills for its manu- 
fieture were speedily multiplied on the rivers in 
the interior where tinsber abounded. The indus- 
tious Germans of those counties had many mills. 
In 1786, within thirty-nine miles of the borough 
of Lancaster, one-third of whose population were 
manufacturers, there were sixteen saw-mills. 

In Delaware, which constituted the three lower 
counties of Pennsylvania, saw-mills existed on the 
Brandywine, Christiana and other streams. Some 
of the first erections in this part of the country 
Were within its present limits, Vincent Gilpin, 
in 1772, owned flouring and saw-mills on the 
Brandywine, two miles from Wilmington. There 
was also a saw-mill within the borough, nearly 
opposite the site of Hollingsworth & Harness’ 
machine shop, which was demolished towards the 
close of the last century. 

The export of boards and scantlings from the 
port of Philadelphia, in 1765, was 783,000 feet, 






value of which at £3, 10s. per M, was £2470;| Caretaker. From that evening the aged woman|gregation.” He told them he hoped it was so 


oak ship knees; 191 frames of houses; 48,860 |her “if she remembered finding all the doors bolted 
shooks, &c. and barred, and that she came to her at a door 
It was just previous to the period when our|among the stables?” “Oh yes; I remember it 
Federal history commences, and the close of the|all.” The old woman at this point became greatly 
period embracing these reminiscences, that the |agitated, but having obtained some relief by giving 
application of steam to mill machinery began to| vent to tears, she went on to say, that arene 
be introduced into Europe and America. Thej|to the evening referred to, she had been muc 
steam engine had for some time been used in |depressed in spirit, and had been tempted by the 
England and elsewhere for raising water for the|evil one to destroy her own life. That evening, 
use of mills, and as early as 1745, a steam engine|there being no one in the house with her, she had 
was constructed and in use in the copper mine of|given way in spirit to the temptation, and had 
one Schuyler, in New Jersey. Its improvement|made preparation for accomplishing her wicked 
had also for several years engaged the attention /design. She had first carefully fastened all the 
of Oliver Evans, Ramsey, Fitch, Stevens and| doors of the dwelling, and was passing down the - 
others. But it now began to be used as a direct| back yard intending to throw herself in the sea, 
power for the movement of mill work for both saw} when the knocking at the doors, one after another, 
and flour-mills. These inventions, particularly | arrested her steps, and prevented her carrying her 
the high pressure steam engine and other contri-|intention into effect. The young woman’s grati- 
vances of Kvans, so admirably adapted to the use|tude for her own deliverance, had probably a good 
of all kinds of factories, opened a new era in the|effect upon the old one’s mind, and she ever after 
history of flour-mills and of wood working ma-|felt thankfulness to her Almighty Saviour, who, 
chinery.— History of American Manufactures. \by sending the affrighted girl there for refuge, 
had prevented the accomplishment of the medi- 
: . tated crime, and saved her soul from endless 
Musings and Memories, wisery. . This was the reason she had felt bound 
GOOD OUT OF EVIL. to show so much kindness and respect to her 
A recent author gives an interesting narrative| young friend. Through the Lord’s merciful re- 
in which an intended act of wickedness Jed in the|gard, and the quickening, renovating operations 
overruling Providence of our Heavenly Father, |of his Holy Spirit, her despair of mind had long 
to effect his gracious purpose of mercy towards|since subsided ; although she still at seasons felt 
one of his erring and depressed human beings. A} much distress in the remembrance of her wicked 
young woman being at some distance from her|intention. } : , 
own residence one evening, was stopped by two} As she was now leaving the neighbourhood, 
ruffians with great clubs, who evidently had ajshe felt it as a duty to inform her young friend of 
murderous intent towards her; seeing this, she|the circumstance, requesting her not to mention 
turned and fled. They pursued her but were not|it, during her lifetime. The request was faith- 
able to overtake her, as she had not far to go to/fully observed, and the aged female, who lived 
the next gate on a turnpike, near Sandgate, Eng-|several years after this conversation, was favoured 
land. When she entered the gat€ house, she was| with a good degree of inward peace and quietness 
so completely exhausted that she sank down /|of spirit to the end, and her close was happy. 
through weakness. After she had somewhat re- 
vovered from the fright, and the effect of her vio- FROVIDENTIALLY DIRECTED — 
lent exercise in running, she began to consider} A clergyman who had prepared with more than 
what she should do. She dared not attempt that| usual care, a written discourse to deliver toa large 
night to travel the road whereon she had been so/congregation, whilst on the way to the place of 
recently assaulted, and remembering that an old| worship saw a half leaf of a printed book laying 
female friend of her family had charge of the|on the ground, which he took up. What the 
mansion of a Baronet, which was near by, she|book was, of which if had been a part, he never 
concluded to apply to her for accommodation for|knew, but there was a text of scripture on the 
the night. She knew the owner and his house-| fragment, and a remark thereon which he read, 
hold were absent. that took such hold of his mind he believed it to 
She reached the house safely, knocked at the|be his duty to preach on it. So with his care- 
front-door, and then at all the side doors of the|fully prepared manuscript in his pocket, he spoke 
house successively, without receiving any intima-|to the audience as his mind seemed led. He 
tion that any one was within. At last her old|treated on skeptical sophistries, and closed with 
friend appeared at asmall door among the stables,|a solemn appeal to such as give way to such shal- 





For “The Friend.” 


and inquired who was there. Being hospitably|low reasonings, to examine Trath in its own spirit, 
received, the young woman retired to rest, with ajand earnestly seek, through the Lord’s assistance 


thankful heart to the God of all sure mercies, for|to become sons of God. He was much favoure 
her preservation that evening. In the morning]in this his unpremeditated ministry, so much so as 


she related to her old friend the circumstances of|to call forth this remark from the most spiri 


her escape, and also gave utterance to the fervent| minded religious members of the church, “ most 
titude stirring within her, to her Almighty|assuredly, this was a message of God to the con- 





and said he had no thought of taking that text, 
o? delivering such a sermon when he had left his 
own house. “They, as well as he, could feel there 
was something about this discourse which was 
not to be found connected with his usual written 
essays. Ina few weeks after the delivery of this 
sermon, a young lawyer called upon him to say, 
that through the blessing of God on that dis- 
course, he had been delivered from deep inward 
conflicts with skeptical temptations. An entire 
change of heart and life followed, and as he abode 
in a teachable state, he found it necessary to give 
up practice at the bar, and to seek after a profes- 
sion which did not present so many difficulties in 
the way of being a truly consistent christian; 
whose meat and whose drink it,is to do the will 
of God, and promote peace and harmony amongst 
all men. 

Another stated preacher has left it on record, 
that on a certain occasion as he was just ready to 
commence the delivery of a discourse deliberately 
prepared at home, he observed four men enter his 
place of worship. Immediately as they entered, 
his mind was turned in such a remarkable man- 
ner to the scripture account of the general deluge, 
and trains of thought presented so on the subject, 
that he felt as though he must speak on it. There 
was no time for delay, and believing it to be his 
duty, he spoke as matters opened on his mind. 
He treated on the deluge, the reasons for it,— 
the useful results springing from it, and Noah’s 
wisdom in obedience to the Lord’s command in 
preparing for it. The congregation seemed un- 
usually attentive, and to the speaker himself, the 
new train of thought into which he had been led, 
and the deep solemn feelings which accompanied 
the delivery, were intensely interesting. Several 
months had passed away, when one day three 
men galled to see him. They were three of the 
four men whose entrance into his meeting-house 


seemed to bring the train of thought concerning 
the deluge into his mind. They told him that 


all four of them had been avowed Deists. That 
that first day of the week on which they had been 
at. his place of worship, they had been seeking 
amusement together, and as they returned the 
scripture account of the deluge had been the sub- 
ject of their ridicule and derision. They had 
entered, and to their surprise and amazement, in 
his discourse heard not a few of their own sophis- 
tries, couched in the very language in which they 
had given them utterance, repeated, and with 
clearness and power solidly refuted. 

These four wen were ail, in the long suffering 
merey of God, through the instrumentality of 
that discourse, brought under deep religious con- 
cern for the everlasting well-being of their im- 
mortal souls. As far as their fellow mortals could 
tell, they all witnessed the new birth unto holi- 
ness, and walked thereafter in the lowly path of 
self-denial, as true hearted followers and disciples 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. Of one of them who 
had deceased when the account was taken down, 
we learn that he left behind him a blessed testi- 
mony on the minds of those who witnessed his 
departure, that he bad exchanged mortal for im- 
mortality, the trials and tribulations of this life 
for joy unspeakable and full of glory. 


Progress of Popery in Great Britain.—A table 
of the comparative statistics of Romanism in 
Britain, in the years 1850 and 1865, shows that 
in the latter year there were 21 bishops, 1,500 
other priests, 1,132 churches and chapels, 58 re- 
ligious houses of men, 201 convents, and 12 col- 
leges. This is an increase during the fifteen 


Make use. of me, my God! 
Let me not be forgot, 

A broken vessel cast aside— 
One whom thou need’st not. 


T am thy creature, Lord, 
And made by bands divine; 
And I am part, however mean, 
Of this great world of thine. 


Thou usest the high stars, 
The tiny drops of dew, 

The giant peak and little hill ; 
My God, ch use me too! 


Thou usest tree and flower, 
The rivers vast and small; 
The eagle great, the little bird 
That sings upon the wall. 


Thou usest the wide sea, 
The little bidden lake, 

The pine upon the alpine cliff, 
The lily in the brake. 


The huge rock in the vale, 
The sand grain by the sea, 
The thunder of the rolling cloud, 
The murmur of the bee. 


All things do serve thee here,— 
All creatures great and small, 

Make use of me—of me, my God, 
The weakest of them all. 


em 


HYMN. 
One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o’er and o’er; 
I’m nearer my Home to-day, 
Than I’ve ever been before. 


Nearer my Father’s house, 
Where the many mansions be ; 

Nearer the great white throne— 
Nearer the Jasper sea. 


Nearer the bound of life, 
Where we lay our burdens down ; 
Nearer leaving my cross, 
Nearer wearing my crown. 


But lying darkly between 
Winding down through the night, 
Is that dim and unknown stream, 
Which leads at last to light. 


Father, perfect my trust; 
Strengthen my feeble faith ; 
Let me feel as if I trod 
The shore of the river—Death. 


For even now my feet 
May stand upon its brink; 
I may be nearer Home, 
Nearer now, than I think. 


Broom Corn.—This well known plant, which, 
for nearly half a century, has been one of the sta- 
ples of Hampshire county, isa native of Virginia, 
and had a feeble beginning. A stalk imported to 
Philadelphia as a curiosity some eighty years ago, 
was examined by Dr. Franklin, who discovered a 
single seed, and picked and planted it. Once pro- 
pagated, the lovers of rare plants eagerly sought it, 
and thus it became disseminated. Rev. Samuel 
Hopkins, D. D., pastor of a Church in Hadley, 
first cultivated a few stalks in his garden about 
1790. His parishioners followed the example, and 
at length the discovery was made in that town that 
corn brush was better to sweep with than the birch 
brooms of the Indians. Levi Dickinson made 
the first brooms to sell in that town, and at first 
people were incredulous that any one could suc- 
ceed in a business which was clearly the province 
of the Indian. Now Hadley is the centre of 
the broom business for the whole North-eastern 


years of 21 bishops, 562 priests, 449 churches and| States, and furnishes employment to more than one 
chapels, 41 religious houses of men, 148 convents, | hundred and fiftymen. Nine hundred and twen- 


and 1 college. 


ty tons of brush are annually worked up here, a 
part of which comes from the West. And more 
than twelve hundred thousand brooms are man-" 
factured there, valued at about $190,000. The 
valleys of the Hudson and Mohawk first began to 
compete with this Connecticut river business, and 
finally, it is cultivated to some extent in Ohio and 
Illinois. 
For “The Friend” 
Thomas Bllwood 
(Concluded from page 222.) 

‘This fellow hearing the notice which was 
given for the Bridewell men to go down, in order 
to be removed to Bridewell again, and hoping no 
doubt that fresh quarters would produce fresh 
commons, and that he should fare better with us 
than where he was, thrust himself amongst us, 
and went down into the press yard with us, which 
I knew not of until I saw him standing there 
with his hat on, and looking as demurely as he 
could, that the sheriff might take him for a Qua- 
ker; atsight of which my spirit was much stirred ; 
wherefore, as soon as the sheriff had done speaking 
to us, and we had made our acknowledgment of 
his kindness, [ stepped a little nearer to him and 
pointing to that fellow said, that man is not only 
none of our company, for he is no Quaker, but is 
an idle, dissolute fellow, who has thrust himself 
in among our Friends, to be sent to prison with 
them, that he might live upon them ; therefore, 
I desire that we may not be troubled with him at 
Bridewell. 

“‘ At this the sheriff smiled, and calling the fel- 
low forth, said to him, ‘ How came you to be in 
prison ?’ ‘I was taken at a meeting,’ said he. 
‘ But what business had you there?’ said the 
sheriff, ‘I went to hear,’ said he, ‘ Aye, you went 
upon a worse design it seems,’ replied the sheriff, 
‘but I'll disappoint you,’ said he, ‘ for I’ll change 
your company, and send you to them that are like 
yourself.’ Then calling for the turnkey, he said, 
‘Take this fellow, and put him among the felons, 
and be sure let him not trouble the Quakers any 
more.’ Hitherto this fellow had stood with his 
hat on, as willing to have passed, if he could, for 
a Quaker; but as soon as he heard this doom 
passed on him, off went his hat, and to bowing 
and scraping he fell, with ‘ good your worship, 
have pity upon me and set me at liberty.’ ‘No, 
no, said the sheriff, I will not so far disappoint 
you, since you had a mind to be in prison, in 
prison you shall be for me.’ Then bidding the 
turnkey take him away, he had him up, and put 
him among the felons ; and so Friends had a good 
deliverance from him.” ‘The sheriff then bid- 
ding us farewell, the porter of Bridewell came to 
us, and told us we knew our way to Bridewell 
without him, and he could trust us; therefore, he 
would not stay or go with us, but left us to take 
our own time, so we were in before bed-time.” 

Having taken leave of their friends, with their 
bundles on their shoulders, they walked two and 
two abreast through the Old Bailey into Fleet 
Street, and so to old Bridewell. The streets 
being pretty full of people, shopkeepers at their 
doors, and passengers in the way, would stop them 
and ask them what they were, and whither they 
were going. Finding they were going from one 
prison to another, from Newgate to Bridewell; 
“What,” said they, “ without a keeper.” “No,” 
said we, “for our word is our keeper.’’ When 
advised not to go to prison, but to go home, they 
made this reply, “ We could not do,so, we could 
suffer for our testimony, but could not fly from 
it.’ Our friends appear to have been under much 
easier restraint in this prison, and so continued 
until the court sat at the Old Bailey again ; “and 
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then, (says T. E.,) whether it was that the heat|A Practical Plan for Destroying the Span Worm 


of the storm was somewhat abated, or by what} On Tuesday evening, Feb. 21st, Dr. Trimble, 
other means Providence wrought it, I know not,|of Newark, N. J., the well known naturalist, de- 
we were called to the bar, and without further|livered a lecture before the Horticultural Asso- 
question discharged.” ‘* Whereupon we returned |ciation, at the American Institute, on the span 
to Bridewell again, and having raised some money | worm, or measure worm, that is so destructive to 
song us, and therewith gratified both the master|the shade trees of this city. ‘Though the lecture 
and his porter for their kindness to us, we spent|occupied more than an hour in delivery, it was 
some time in a solemn meeting to return our)listened to by the large audience present with 
thankful acknowledgment to the Lord, both for|quiet interest from beginning to end. The suc- 
his preservation of us in prison, and deliverance|cess of Dr. Trimble in securing and holding the 
of us out of it; and then taking a solemn farewell |attention of a promiscuous audience for so long a 
of each other, we departed with bag and baggage.”’ |time on the subject of a single worm is attributa- 
T. E. being now at liberty, visited his friends|ble partly to his own interest in the subject, and 
that were still in prison, and also his friend and|partly to the happy plan of giving his lecture the 
benefactor William Penington, athis house. W.|narrative form. He read a diary of his observa- 
P. had furnished him with twenty shillings, when | tions throughout the season of the insect’s life. 
he was almost pennyless, this he had spent, and} The lecturer first exhibited a handful of bran- 
twenty more of the forty sent him by Mary, wife|ches on which were large numbers of eggs, and 
of Isaac Penington; and having the remainder with |called attention to the fact that the eggs were 
him returned ittoher. She would have had him nearly all on the lower sides of the limbs. He 
keep it, but his importunity prevailed. It was|stated that no degree of cold injured the eggs, 
not long before he had the means and took the|but that when ice collected on the branches it was 
opportunity to returo to William Penington the|sometimes fatal to them. 
money he had kindly furnished him in his need,| The diary commenced with the coming forth 
vith a due acknowledgment of his obligation for|of the leaves on the 8th of May. The degree of 
i. ‘He was not at all forward to receive it,|warmth that is necessary to bring forth the leaves 
(ays T. E.,) so that I was fain to press it upon|is also just the degree that is required to hatch 
bim.”” the eggs. The mother knew this last July when 
It was not long after this that ‘‘a very severe|she deposited her eggs, and therefore selected 
law was made against the Quakers by name, pro-|those trees which would put forth their leaves at 
hibiting our meetings under the penalty of five|the same time that the eggs would hatch. 
pounds for the first offence so called, ten pounds} ‘It may be asked, how do these little feeble, 
for the second, and banishment for the third, with | fluttering things know which are the right trees? 
in of felony for escaping or returning without|[ cannot answer. We call it instinct. But 
niet: Under date of 1665, T. E. writes, what is instinct? It isa word we use to answer 
“No sooner was it made, but it'was put in exe-|a question, but it is not a definition. The insect 
cation with great severity. The sense whereof|world is full of such wonders. They are the 
vorking strongly on my spirit made me cry earn-| manifestations of the guiding hand of God Al- 
etly to the Lord, that he would arise and set up| mighty.” 
his righteous judgment in the earth, forthe de-| “June 9. Visited Brooklyn to-day to see the 
liverance of his people from all their enemies,|worms. At oue place I saw a negro man with a 
both inward and outward.” pole some 20 feet long, with a cross piece about 
The foregoing extracts have been made, in the|six inches in length fastened to one end of it; 
hope that some of the readers of ‘“‘The Friend,” |and with this he was jarring the ‘critters,’ as he 
vho have not yet done so, may be incited to give|called them. He was the most sensible man 
the life of Thomas Ellwood* a careful perusal, as/I have ever met with on the worm question. He 
vell as the writings of others of our early Friends. |jarrred and jarred, and I picked up till I got my 
They will show what some of our forefathers |handerchief full, and then he killed the remain- 
passed through,in maintaining their allegiance to|der.”’ 
tneir divine Master ; in comparison of which, they| «Later in the day, after a shower, I visited 
tounted not their liberty, or even their dives, dear} Madison Square to see about that flock of cedar 
wto themselves, but were made willing to endure|birds. While talking with the keeper of the park 
hardness as good soldiers, and if need be, seal|about them, I heard the familiar low, whispering 
their testimony with their blood. And while| whistle, like a boy just beginning this accom- 
wo many at the present day, are neglecting the|plishment of youth when he cannot get out the 
ittendance of our religious meetings, on slight|sound above his breath. Soon a few could be 
ud insufficient excuses, they were concerned |seen coming toa tree near us, and very soon more, 
ibove all worldly considerations, to present their|ahd then almost continuously, until several hun- 
bodies a ‘living sacrifice ;” and not being con-/dreds were busily at work within fifty yards. 
frmed to the world, they knew what it was to be|'These birds have been every day, more or less, for 
“transformed” by the renewing of their ufind.|two weeks, generally coming early in the morning 
Abhorring that which is evil, and cleaving to that|and towards evening, but often at other times also. 
Yhich is good, they were “ kindly affectioned one|To-day they grew so familiar from being undis- 
w another,” “with brotherly love,” ‘in honour|turbed, that I could approach within three or 
peferring one another,” “not slothful in busi-| four yards of those at work on the under branches. 
tess ; fervent in spirit; serving the Lord.” And|Here was no necessity to kill and dissect to know 
having fought a good fight, kept the faith, and|what they eat. 
fnished their course, through the mercy of God| «The cedar bird has not the foot of the wood- 
in Christ Jesus, were prepared to join the Just|pecker and creepers; they are not so graceful in 
of all generations, where the wicked cease from |the pursuit of their game as the orioles and warb- 
troubling, and the weary are at rest. lers, but they have become wonderfully expert in 
ee taking these span worms. Sometimes they will 
reach out to their utmost extent from the twig 
they stand on to the worm on another; often the 
_ Should we enter into reasoning with any mo-|twig yields so much to this pressure in the oppo- 
tion of sin, it is much if we are not overcome |site direction, that the bird misses the worm, and 
thereby. has quite a flutter to recover himself, but as soon 




































* See vol. 7, of Friends Library. 








as righted up, he tries again, persevering till he 
gets the prey. Often they would take the worm 
from the end leaf of a pendent twig, where there 
was no way of reaching it except on tke wing as 
the fly catchers do, hovering over their intended 
victims like the kingfisher and the osprey. 

‘Some few of the worms are already curling 
the leaves that are to be their cocoous. As soon 
as they shut themselves up in these houses, they 
begin to contract in length, the lower part of the 
body grows larger, and they lose their activity. 
This seemed something new to these birds, and I 
was very much amused at the difficulty they had in 
getting the worms out ; especially where the bird 
and worm—or rather chrysalis—were on separate 
twigs. The bird, when he would take hold, would 
pull hard, bringing the two twigs suddenly to- 
gether, and leaving no chance of purchase ; then 
he would let go and away the two would separate 
with a spring. It would now take some time to 
adjust matters, but he would try again. In one 
case I counted ten attempts before the prize was 
secured. 

“ June 10, I had a long talk to-day with the 
keeper of the Union Square. Hetold me the birds 
are more numerous this year than ever before, and 
he has watched them carefully for years. He 
told me he had tried to have the parks closed 
during their visitation, so that they should not be 
disturbed by the people, especially by the children, 
but could not succeed. But one wet Sunday that 
park was closed. The birds came in a great flock, 
and would come to the ground and even on the 
benches after the creeping worms. This was the 
most valuable testimony I have ever got on this 

uestion. 

‘“‘ Should these birds come just so another sea- 
son, and the pedple or the city government close 
the oe and fill them with poultry, and then 
jar down faithfully, the worm pest could in a sin- 
gle year be placed at the mercy of the Ichneumon 
fly.’ —Late Paper. 

For “The Friend.” 

The following observations of Job Scott, seemed 
to me so suited to the present, state of society, 
that I thought their appearance in “ The Friend,” 
might be useful. ’ 

‘‘T have been renewedly confirmed in the great 
advantage to families, and even to small children, 
that results from sitting down in solemn silence, 
and there in waiting upon God. I have seen the 
children much broken and tendered in such sea- 
sons, so that even when there was not a word 
spoken, the tears have rolled down their cheeks, 
and their looks have been evidently expressive of 
heart-felt sensations. This practice also learns 
them silence and subjection ; it curbs their wills, 
and habituates them to restraint, and a patient 
waiting for their parents’ permission to engage in 
their little diversions. The habits of silence, 
subjection and patient waiting for permission, are 
very useful to children from infancy to mature 
age, and many suffer much for want of it. I have 
also seen much advantage to children, and indeed 
to whole families, from the practice of a solemn 
pause at meals; it learns children stillness,de- 
cency and reverence; and, where it is done in a 
feeling manner, with minds rightly turned to feel 
after God and experience his blessing, and is not 
done in a forma] manner, it tends to season and 
solemnize the minds of young and old. I have - 
seen it done in a very careless, lifeless manner, 
with scarce any reverence; divers of the family 
conversing not far from the table ; and scarce any 
sense of the divine presence prevalent in the 
minds of those around it; and perhaps the pause 
scarce long enough to allow of much solid sensi- 





bility or reverential acknowledgment of the favours 
received from the bounty of a gracious God, in 
the ample provisions of his providential care for 
our bodies ; or his continued extension of fatherly 
regard to our immortal souls. I think that such 
an undevout appearance can be very little to the 
divine acceptance ; but where a proper pause is 
observed, and the ‘Lord is therein seriously sought 
to, the mind being feelingly impressed with a 
sense of his aid and assistance, and all branches 
of the family reverently silent, it is an oblation 
well pleasing in the sight of God, and very use- 
ful to such families. Iam morally certain that 
I have many a day gone through the cares and 
concerns of life with much more composure, sta- 
bility, satisfaction and propriety for the strength 
and assistance [ have found in drawing near to 
God in solemn silence in my family; and I wish 
the practice of reverently adoring Him in this way 
may increase more and more.” 


Shells and Beaver Skins for Money.— Amongst 
the objects of natural history and ethnology 
brought from British Columbia and Vancouver's 
Island by J. K. Lord was a belt composed of 
numerous specimens of a species of Dentalium 
strung together. 

‘¢ It is somewhat curious,” observes Lord, “that 
these shells (Zntalis pretiosus, Nuttall sp. Entalis 
vulgaris?) should have been employed as money 
by the Indians of North-West America—that is, 
by the native tribes inhabiting Vancouver's I[s- 
land, Queen Charlotte’s Island, and the mainland 
coast from the Straits of Fuca to Sitka. Since 
the introduction of blankets by the Hudson Bay 
Company, the use of these shells, as a medium of 

urchase, has, to a great extent, died out, the 


THE FRIEND. 


and paddles it slowly along, whilst the Indian with 
the spear stands in the bow. He now stabs the 
comb-like affair into the sand at the bottom of 
the water, and after giving two or three stabs 
draws it up to look at it; if he has been success- 
ful, perhaps four or five Dentalia have been im- 
paled on the teeth of the spear. It is a very in- 
genious mode of procuring them, for it would be 
quite impracticable either to dredge or net them 
out, and they are never, as far as I know, found 
between tide-marks. 

“ At one period, perhaps a remote one, in the 
history of the inland Indians, these Dentalia were 
worn as ornaments. I have often found them 
mixed with stone beads and small bits of the nacre 
of the Haliotis, of an irregular shape, but with a 
small hole drilled through each piece, in the old 
ooree about Walla-walla and Colville. In all 
probability these ornaments were traded from the 
coast Indians ; but as these graves were quite a 
thousand miles from the sea, it is pretty clear the 
inland and coast Indians must have had some 
means of communication.” — Technologist. 


For “ The Friend.” 

We feel it to be a serious thing rightly to visit, 
aid and console those who are poor as regards this 
world’s goods, yet it certainly is the place of some 
to take an active part in this labour of love, and 
the best advice to such is to follow the pointings 
the Lord affords in the inmost soul. Yet what 
are our duties to the poor? In the first place, the 
salvation of their souls is of equal importance as 
that of those of the rich, therefore the first duty 
may be to call them to the light of Christ in their 
hearts, in whatever way Christ constraineth us. 
Possibly by reading His words when on earth, 


have always with you, but me ye have sot always ;” 
and if we are always in a hurry and busy, without 
some spare time, save when weary and worn, to 
listen to Him and ask counsel in patiently wait- 
ing on Him, we may lose some consoling and 
strengthening visits of His love. 

Cleanliness is next to godliness, and if we wish 
to raise these poor creatures up, let us try to teach 
them this important part of life and comfort,— 
openly tell them that they are capable of making 
themselves and their houses so, and of keeping 
them so. Try to inculcate these minor qualities 
in them, and they will learn to grasp gradually 
the higher and more dwelt upon, but not more 
important comforts. We wish to encourage all 
in well doing, but also to encourage them boldly 
to acknowledge that it is for 4nd by the Lord 
they move and act, as those who continually carry 
about the dying of the Lord Jesus in their body, 
looking forward to the blessed hope of the future 
and studying the universal comfort of mankind 
both for the present and the life to come. We 
are very confident Christ by his spirit will lead 
us to many acts of kindness, and show us how to 
move without any doubting or fearing, provided 
we have faith in Him and prove our faith by per- 
forming that which He calls us to do. 


A London Fog.—All the experiences of Lon- 
don fogs which this generation has enjoyed did not 
enable us to conceive of such a thick darkness as 
fell on the metropolis last Saturday. Traffic by 
river, road, and rail ceased ; but instead of the cus- 
tomary rumble of ceaseless wheels, shouts and voi- 
ces strove together in the mist, like those heard by 
pilgrims in the Valley of the Shadow of Death. 
These were sent forth at random by belated trav- 


lankets having become the money, as it were, or|which are recorded in the Testament; possibly |ellers to avert collision with others who might be 
the means by which everything is now reckoned|by direct vocal prayer, asking Him, in their pre-| within an inch of their noses, but whose proximity 
and paid for by the savage. A slave, a canoe, or/sence, to favour them with his grace and light; |they could know only when they loomed out of the 


a squaw, is worth in these days so many blankets; 


but it used to be so many strings of Dentalia.| consolation, as divinely qualified therefor; but do}ran them down. 


possibly by some little hint, or a few words of 


fuliginous gloom like giants of the Brocken, and 
Gentlemen going homeward, as 


In the interior, east of the Cascade Mountains,|be very careful to confess to them that it is He they supposed, travelled in contrary directions, and 


the beaver skin is the article by which every- 
thing is reckoned—in fact, the money of the in- 
land Indians. 

“The value of the Dentalium depends upon its 
length; those representing the greater value are 
called when strung together, end to end, a ‘ Hi- 
qua;’ but the standard by which the Dentalium 
is calculated to be fit for a ‘ Hi-qua’ is, that twenty- 
five shells placed end to end must make a fathom, 
or six feet in length. At one time a ‘ Hi-qua’ 
would purchase a male slave, equal in value to 
fifty-blankets, or about $250. The shorter and 
defective shells are strung together in various 
lengths and are called ‘kop-kops.’ About forty 
‘kop-kops’ equal a ‘ Hi-qua’ in value. These 
strings of Dentalia are usually the stakes gambled 
for. These shells are generally procured from the 
west side of Vancouver’s Island, and towards its 
northern end; they live in the soft sand in the 
snug bays and harbours that abound along the 
west coast ot the island, in water from three to 
five fathoms in depth. The habit of the Den- 
talium is to bury itself in the sand, the small 
end of the shell being invariably dowawards gnd 
the large end close to the surface, thus alluwing 
the fish to protrude its feeding and breathing 
organs. This position the wily savage has turned 
to good account, and has adopted a most ingen- 
ious mode of capturing the much prized shell. 
He arms himself with a long spear, the haft made 


of light deal, to the end of which is fastened a/the Rock. We ought, though, to be careful not 


and not ourselves on whom they must rely. That 
they are as able to ask as we,—that his light is 
given to all, and if we or they refuse it not, it 
will be equally fertile and productive through 
them as ever it can be through us. But it may 
strike one that it is not religion the poor want: 
money is what they need. One of our great 
economists has observed, that a man who has once 
asked for aid very generally asks again, even if 
not for ten years. We want to make them see 
they are men, as we are, or as they suppose us to 
be. Therefore let us rather—save in cases of 
sickness—go to more than fifty cents worth of 
trouble, which amount of money might satisfy 
their desires, to obtain work or suitable occupa- 
tion for them. We know it is troublesome, and 
takes our time and thoughts, yet we believe it is 
answered with a suitable reward. Money makes 
paupers; aid and encouragement makes wealth 
and good citizens; let us, therefore, help them 
out of their distresses, gradually raising their ideas 
and meuns, by cultivation and their own labour, 
and in a very short time we may move our care 
from the present case of contentment and satis- 
faction, and bestow our aid on another deserving 
one, who by a little encouragement may in like 
manner be lifted up from his or her low estate 
and be planted on that which is really firm; 
doing all we can by prayer, example and advice, 
to be instrumental in teaching them to lean on 


strip of wood placed transversely, but driven full|to give our strength and substance too much even 
of teeth made of bone, resembling exactly a long|to the poor,—this may possibly apply to some, | mile in skiffs, and finding no indications of a stop- 


comb with the teeth very wide apart. 


but probably to few,—lest we fall off ourselves, 


at last only reached their anxious families by ase 
ries of arduous calculations and efforts of memory; 
holding hard by the walls, and counting the num- 
ber of turnings or of lamp-posts, for the lamps 
themselves were as though they were not. Gas 
was for once completely beaten by the fog, though 
the gas companies were called upon to supply two 
nights’ consumption in one. 
lighting themselves by penny candles, floundered 
to wouted doors hours after the fixed times of 
delivery, and at midnight rang up affrighted fam- 
ilies to receive a circular asking for a subscription, 
or detailing the cheap goods on view at Messrs. 
Duck and Drake’s noted establishment. Many ac- 
cidents are recorded, and some wandered by mis- 
take dh to the quays, fell into the river and were 
drowned. Are these horrible visitations absolute- 
ly inevitable? One suggestion is that these fogs 
are caused by the coldness and wetness of the soil 
to the north and north-west of London, where 
large tracts lie undrained. If so, we hope Par- 
liament will offer the landlords thereabouts some 
draining-tiles forthwith.— Patriot. 


An immense cave, nearly as large as the mam- 
moth cave of Kentucky, has recently been discov- 
ered about ten miles from Fort Riley, California. 
It has been explored to the distance of half a mile. 
It was found to be an immense subterranean lake 
of clear water, with light walls of limestone on 





either side. The ceiling or arch is fifty feet high. 
The party explored it to the distance of half ® 


|ping place, returned to explore it further at some 


“ A squaw sits in the long stem of the canoe|remembering our Saviour said, ‘The poor ye future time. 
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For “The Friend.” jany where. He looks as if he might be able to| Union army, and have been taught the murderous 

«From a child thou hast known the Holy Scriptures.” move just fast enough to distance the sloth or the jart of war. . ° 

In thinking affectionately of the very many tortoise; but things are not always justasthey ap-) This example is now being followed by the 
dear children in our borders, in whose homes | pear. Only let a worm or a scorpion, or a centi- rebels, who, finding it impossible to further re- 
«The Friend” is a weekly visitant, I have re-|pede, or asnake be near, and the eye will have|cruit their legions from among the white inhabi- 
alled with deep thoughtfuiness the query so often |enough to do to follow his arrow-like course as he |tants of the slave States, have enacted a law to 
rad in our hearing, respecting the frequent read- darts like a streak of lightning on his prey. His bring 300,000 of their oppressed bondsmen into 
ing of the Holy Scriptures, and in connection | plumage is owl-like, dusky olive-brown and dirty | the field, and force them to fight for the support 
therewith of Paul’s commendation of Timothy, |white. He looks like one of the drudges of cre-| of a tottering government, confessedly founded on 
that “from a child he had known the Holy Scrip-|ation, a class by no means to be despised. Many|slavery, and whose citizens almost unanimously 
fares, which are able to make wise unto salvation, | glorious-hued bird, that gracefully wheels its 


profess to believe that the greatest boon they can 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus.” airy course in the Australian wilds, well nigh daz-|confer upon these,—their despised and crushed 
5 


oung parents who hesi-|zling the eye with the gorgeousness of its plu- | fellow beings,—is to keep them in abject, uncon- 
“on ee Tittle aa ae regular lessons | mage, would: if birds could speak, have a far brief- ‘ditional servitude to their white masters. ia 
jn the Bible, lest that be looked upon as a dull jer tale of useful work to tell than the ugly, dull, What an exhibit of the debasing, hardening 
form, which should be a delight; but have not|drudge-looking, discordant-voiced, “laughing jack- | effects of war and slaveholding does this present ! 
the texts learned in childhood as a task, been, |ass.” _ |What a spectacle obtruded in the eyes of the 
times innumerable, ajoy and comfort to maturer| When full grown, this remarkable bird attains whole world ! a professedly christian people forcing 
years, springing up, as brooks by the way, by the |same eighteen inches in length, and is as thick in | those they refuse to acknowledge as having the 
refreshing power of the good Remembrancer ? body as a quarter grown fowl. His bill is of ve- rights belonging to humanity, to fight for the de- 
Yet if the gracious help of that tender Shepherd, |ty great length and breadth and strength; and as |fence of their tyrannical masters, and to keep their 
who loved little children, be sought for and dwelt |@ weapon both of offence and defence well knows|own brothers and sisters, their wives and their 
in, is there not good reason to trust it will so win|he how to use it. Confidence achieves great tri- children, in unmitigated bondage. How sadden- 
the children’s affections and interests, that, though |umphs, and utility makes many friends. He pos-|ing and humiliating is the reflection that should 
weh lessons be an effort for their minds, they |sesses both these qualities in an eminent degree. |the rebels succeed in carrying their intention into 
will be no task to their hearts ? All day long, while man is at his plow, he takes | effect, these poor people, who have been compelled 
And how many can look back to the favored his seat on some neighbouring stump, and makes to pass their lives in unrequited drudgery, and to 
homes of their early years, and recalling the ten-|his repast on whatever may turn up, just moving take rank but little higher than the beasts that 
der voice of a dear parent reading aloud the/|out of the way of* the ploughshare, varylog the perish, will be arrayed 1n deadly combat with 
vords given by inspiration, feel such hours were |Scene by pouncing upon gome snake. Snakes are each other, and probably thousands of them be 
smong the most precious of their lives, and the|to Jack what turtle and venison are to the gour- obliged to sacrifice their lives in the civil war of 
holy lessons then stamped upon the yielding}mand. Many a settler’s life has he saved. He |a nation, which even in its most‘enlightened and 
heart of the childs left impressions that after years |Dot only follows man all the day long at his work, liberal States has always treated them as an in- 
of comparative indifference did not efface. but. he rouses him ere sunrise to his work, by a|ferior and despicable race, and refused to grant 
It is pleasant to see a parent share his child’s| most remarkable laughing and chattering, ascend- them the full rights of citizens. Y 
imusement ; interesting to witness the wise iw-|ing the gamut rapidly, and ending with a grand War, in all its aspects, however its horrors may 
rting and the eager reception of useful know-|flourish, not unlike the wild rattling laugh of a|be mitigated or concealed by what are spoken of 
hedge but it is blessed to witness the child drink-|human being, though far sharper and far louder. |as the ameliorations of civilization, is irreconcil- 
ing in the spirit of consecration chat ache the| Again, when the sun has set, the same boisterous able with the heavenly principles and spirit of 
rents; learning to reverence the evident “ un-|a0d irresistibly ludicrous laugh is heard. — Then|the gospel, and abhorent to all the finer feelings 
higned faith” which dwells in them, and to honor|the stars peep out, and the howl of the wild dog jof humanity ; but this last movement of the rebels 
the love of God, shed abroad in their hearts and | bays the moon from the ranges of distant moun- | presents a phase of its enormities that surpasses 
lives. tains. — Vanderkiste’s Lost, but not Forever. ever, be the kind that has been witnessed in 
i modern tinie. 
Saad eebe tina me eth rats | If the weakest saint is only leaning on the; Will not the professed churches of Christ,—will 
bile children: “* Pre wh e the way of the Lord Lord, he is stronger than all the powers of Satan, | not all those who claim to be the disciples of the 
at. P one - of the fund »+|because the Lord is with him. The first step in | Prince of Peace, and to desire the supremacy of 
eee’, “Honor thy father and mother,” on communion with the Source of strength. quitous and cruel system, and in the support and 






















the true obedience to which so much of the right 


formation of moral character depends, but bear 
frst in mind “the first and greatest,” “Thou 
thalt love the Lord thy God.” Keep down the 
weds, hedge them about; but more by far than 
hese, stir the soil, plant good seed, be “ fervent 
in spirit,” and above all be “instant in prayer” 


Seek for help to converse with your little ones ; 
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It has always appeared to us a arenes sad 
: - _|\feature in our deplorable civil war, that the poor 
ae calle coat co gh, aed rem blacks who have just been liberated from the hard 
alare td strengthen its growth, and His praise servitude in which they were born and have lived, 
whe perfected ‘from the mouths of babes and |#hould, as soon as freed, be taken into = wpe 

klings.”’ subjected to the slavery of military discipline an 
Teh te law, and obliged to take part in the sanguinary 





spread of those principles and feelings of love, 
long-suffering and forgiveness, which are insepar- 
able from the christian religion, and which, as 
they take possession of the hearts of the people, 
will banish all war and bloodshed, and so purify 
and regenerate mankind as to bring glory to God 
in the highest, peace on earth good will to men? 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Forrian.—News from Europe to the 2d inst. The 
new screw steamer Delaware, built for the Liverpool 
and Philadelphia trade, has been launched on the Clyde. 


She measures 2100 tons, and will have accommodations 
for one hundred cabin, and three hundred and twenty 
steerage passengers. Sir Frederic Bruce succeeds Lord 
Lyons as British Minister at Washington. Petitions 
had been presented in the House of Lords, from Aus- 
tralia, praying for the immediate abolition of the system 
for the transportation of convicts to that country. The 
Earl of Granville said the government would abolish 
the system. There had been a debate in Parliament on 
the adoption of measures to check the decline of 
population in Ireland, but no action was had. The 
British Board of Trade returns show that the exports for 
the year 1864 were £13,823,960 greater than in 1863. 
The Liverpool market for cotton and breadstuffs was 
without material change. Stock in port 578,000 bales, 
including 57,000 American. Consols, 88} a 89. 

Louis Napoleon’s preface to the “Life of Julius 
Cesar” has been published in the London journals. 
The Pope ordered its immediate examination when pub- 
lished. 


d the 

io not let the most important of all subjects be Contest waged between the government an 
the one sade alluded to in the sweet apenas w rebele. They have always eae nape 
{parent and child: you are their guardians—® be @ peaceable, eee ere ty, — 
guard your trust in the holiest, as well as in the tipper : Sem eer ane 5D GREE WHERE 
tmmoner concerns of life. Bring up your chil- are i aailan yon A quwumetentns 
a tendery wily, bat mae i ou: rt tpi rogltd, by the higher lwo el de 
tion of the Lord.” nying principles of christianity ; and hence the 
p me proposition to enlist them in the struggle, under 
the plea that they were deeply interested in it as 
involving their freedom or slavery; and the asser- 
tion that military life and drill would remove the 
long enforced sense of inferiority; together with 
jackass” of the colonists. He is a dull-looking|the need felt of their aid, though at first opposed 
bird, who sits crowded up and hitched together on|and denounced, proved availing, and they were 
the limb of a tree or the top of a fence, or almost enlisted to fill up the decimated ranks of the 















The Laughing Jackass of Australia.—The 
do gigantea of ornithologists is no other than 
the “ gobera”’ of the blacks, and the “ laughing 
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Narvaez says of Spain, that both the finances and the 
country are in an unsatisfactory condition. The Lon- 
don Zimes thinks the sacrifice of her patrimonies by the 
Queen of Spain is useless, and that the Spanish minis- 
ters are pursuing a suicidal course. 


The affairs of Schleswig Holstein are not yet definitely | 


settled. Prussia rejects the proposal of Austria, pro- 
visionally to transfer the government of the Duchies to 
the Dake Angustenburg, and demands conditions before 
the settlement of the question. 

The, Russian government, as a consequence of the 
emancipation of the peasants, has taken measures for 
the diffusion of instruction among the agricultural popu- 
lation. Funds have been appropriated for the founding 
of numerous village schools. 

The Canadian Parliament has adopted the scheme for 
a confederation of all the British North American colo- 
nies. 


mention of Early’s capture. Sheridan subsequently 
continued his march in a south-eastern direction, and 
on the 10th inst. was at Columbia on the James river. 
| He had divided his forces into three divisions, for the 
purpose of destroying the railroads, bridges, and the 
James river canal. General Sheridan states that they 
jhad effectually accomplished the task assigned them. 
|A great number of bridges, factories, mills, &c., had 
been destroyed. The United States troops proceeded 
along the canal to within fifteen miles of Lynchburg, 
destroying every lock and in many places the banks of 
the canal. On the canal twelve boats laden with sup- 
plies were captured. A large part of the supplies for 
Lee’s army has hitherto reached Richmond by the canal. 
Desertions from the rebel army are still numerous. 
During the four weeks ending on the 8th inst., 1766 
deserters from Lee’s forces arrived at Washington. 
Heavy rains have made the roads near Richmond and 





Advices from Mexico report important successes of! Petersburg almost impracticable, and prevent army 


the Imperial arms. At Oaxaca 4000 prisoners were cap- 
tured, including many Frenchmen who had deserted to 
the Mexicans. In consequence of the fall of Oaxaca, 
two Mexican generals gave in their adhesion to the em- 
pire. Maximilian had issued a proclamation declaring 
religious freedom in Mexico. He says: “ Free and ample 
toleration is extended throughout the territory of the 
Empire to all religions which are not opposed to mo- 
rality, civilization, and good habits. The establishment 
of a new religion will, however, require the authoriza- 
tion of the government.” 

Unirep Statzs.—Congress.—After the adjournment 
of Congress on the 4th inst., an extra session of the 
Senate was held, chiefly for the dispatch of executive 
business. The nominations of a great number of per- 
sons for various ¢ivil and military offices were con- 
sidered and generally confirmed. The President has 
appointed and the Senate has confirmed, Hugh M‘Cul- 
lough as Secretary of the United States Treasury De- 


movements at present. 

North Carolina.—Dispatches from Newbern state that 
the Federal forces, under Gen. Schofield, had met with 
strong resistance near Kinston, on the Neuse river. On 
the 9th the rebels obtained some advantage, capturing 
three guns and several hundred prisoners. On the 10th 

|Gen,. Schofield telegraphed that an attack of the rebels 
had been decidedly repulsed with heavy loss. The 
rebels retreated leaving their dead and wounded on the 
field. Some hundreds of them were captured. The 
rebels are supposed to number 15,000 to 20,000 men, 
and it was thought they would make another stand at 
Kinston. Nothing appears to be certainly known re- 
specting Gen. Sherman. It is supposed he has entered 
North Carolina, but all intelligence regarding his move- 
ments is carefully concealed by the rebel journals. 
Gen. Lee reported to the rebel War Department, under 
date of the 10th, that the rebel cavalry commander, 
Wade Hampton, had worsted the Federal General Kill- 


partment, and James Harlan, of Iowa, as Secretary of! patrick, capturing many wagons, horses and prisoners, 


the Interior. The Senate also confirmed the appoint- 
ment of John P. Hale, of New Hampshire, as U. States 
thinister to Spain. 
Senators from doubtful States, was postponed after dis- 
cussion. The Senate adjourned on the 11th inst. 

The Crops of 1864.—The circular prepared by the 


Department of Agriculture, estimates the money vaiue 
of the corn crop of last year at $527,718,813, that of 


hay at $365,707,074, wheat $294,815,119, and oats 
$139,881,247. Ifto these be added the value of rye, 


barley, buckwheat, potatoes and tobacco raised in the 
United States, the total reaches an aggregate of over 
$1,500,000,000. The estimated value of the same crops 


in 1863 was about $955,000,000. 
of bushels of corn were raised in 1864, more than in 


1863, in wheat there was a falling off to the extent of 


13 millions of bushels, in the other staples there was no 


material difference in the quantities raised, the increased 


value being chiefly due to higher prices. 


Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 375. Of consump- 
tion, 51; inflammation of the lungs, 19; small pox, 26; 
scarlet fever, 21 ; typhoid, and other fevers, 34, Deaths 


and interments of soldiers, 28. 


The Abolition of Slavery.—The Governor of Arkansas 
has called an extra session of the Legislature of that} 
State, to be held early next month, for the purpose of 


considering the constitutional amendment to abolish 


slavery. Gov. Bramlette, in a message to the Legisla- 
ture of Kentucky, has expressed his regretat the action 


of its members in not ratifying the amendment. 


no one can entertain the faintest hope of its continu- 
ance. 

The South-west—A rebel dispatch of 2d mo. 25th 
says, that 22 steamers and 6 Mississippi river steamers 
were in the lower bay, below Mobile, and a large num- 
ber of Federal troops were on Dauphin Island and at 
Pensacola, indicating an early attack of Mobile. Manu- 


The subject of the admission of) 


About 133 millions! commendation of Gov. Brown for a convention of the 


but the locality of the engagement is not given. Gen. 
Sherman’s chief quartermaster bas arrived at Wilming- 
ton, and all the transports and other supply vessels have 
been ordered from Charleston and Savannah to New 
Inlet, N.C. Later.—A dispatch direct from Gen. Sher- 
man has been received, dated at Laurel Hill, N.C. He 
says: “ We are all well, and have done finely.” The 
details are not for publication at present. Another dis- 
patch from General Schofield annqunces the defeat of 
Bragg’s forces. They had retreated across the Neuse 
river. 

Southern Items.—The Georgia Senate has passed a 
resolution declaring that it does not concur in the re- 


t 


confederate States. The bill for arming slaves was re- 
considered in the rebel Senate, and finally passed by 
one majority. The Richmond Sentinel contends that the 
{South lost nothing by the capture of its seaports, but 
has exchanged weakness of position for strength of posi- 
tion, the vulnerable for the invulnerable, ‘the accessible 
and exposed for the inaccessible and impregnable. The 
Richmond Whig intimates that Gen. Sherman’s advance 
has been baffled, and that his discomfiture and disgrace 
will soon be announced. The Augusta Constitutionalist 
publishes an account of the capture of Columbia, fur- 
nished by a resident of that city. Sherman’s army was 
estimated at 70,000, not including cavalry, none of 
which entered Columbia. The troops are represented 
to have been in good condition, well clothed and shod, 





He| and marched as if they had just set out on an expedi- 
believes that slavery is irrevocably doomed, and that/ tion. 


They were under excellent discipline, few or no 
private residences were entered, and no insults or out- 
rages were attempted on the inhabitants. The North 
Carolina legislature protests against the arming of the 
slaves. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 13th inst. Mew York.—American gold opered at 
190 and sold down to 185, closing at the latter rate. 


factories are being started in several places in Louisi-| United States sixes, 1881, 1103; ditto, 5-20,111}. Super- 
ana, and measures are being taken to relieve the people| fine State flour, $9.85 a $10.10. Shipping Ohio, $10.85 
of the exorbitant prices now charged by speculators.|a $11.10. Baltimore flour fair to extra, $10.65 a $11.50. 
An expedition of 3000 cavalry with a strong support of|The wheat market is unsettled, and sales limited. 
artillery, had been sent from Baton Rouge into the in-| Amber Michigan, $2.33. Oats, $1.08 a $1.11. Rye, 
terior of the State. A great flood in the Tennessee river| $1.67. Yellow corn, $1.64 a $1.67. Middlings cotton, 
destroyed more than two millions of dollars worth of|72 cts. Sugars have declined, sales of fair Porto Rico 
ere property at Eastport, Miss. The town of|at 1414}; refined, 23 a 234. Philadelphia.—Super- 

ickman, Ky., on the Mississippi river, has been occu-| fine flour, $9 a $9.50; extra and fancy brands, $10 to 


pied by the rebels ; their stay will probably be brief. 
Virginia.—Official accounts of Gen, Sheridan’s move- 
ments in this State have been received. When the 
United States forces reached Waynesboro they en- 
countered and defeated a part of Gen. Early’s command, 
and then passed through the Blpe Ridge, and captured 
Charlottesville. In these onerations 14 nieces of artil- 


$12.50. Prime red wheat, $2.40 a $2.45; white, $2.55 
a $2.70. Rye, $1.75. Yellow corn, $1.55. Oats, 95a 
97 cts. Clover-seed, $16.50 a $17. The offerings of 
beef cattle reached 2400 head, the market was dull and 
prices 1 a 2 cents per lb. lower. Prices ranged at $12 
a $15, for common, $16 a $19 for fair to good, and $20 
a $23 for nrime and ertra._Hoes sold at £19 a $21 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from J. Oliphant, Io., per J. Fawcett, Agt., 
$2, vol. 38 ; from A. Garretson, Agt., O., $1, to No. 27, 
vol. 39, and for J. Briggs, Io., $2, voh 38, and A. Frame, 
Io., $2, to No. 27, vol. 38; from J. W. Satterthwaite, 0., 
$5, to No. 27, vol. 39; from N. P. Hall, Agt., O., $2, vol. 
38, and for N. H. Armstrong, and Martha Hollingsworth, 
$2 each, vol. 38, and I. Cope, 45 cents, to No. 23, vol, 
38; from Elizabeth S. Dean, O., $2, to No. 18, vol, 39, 


Received, from Wm. Blackburn and Family, West 
Brownville, Pa., $18.50; from A. W., Medford, N. J., 
$15, for the Relief of the Freedmen. 


NOTICE. 

A Stated Meeting of the “‘ Women’s Aid,” will be held 
at 501 Cherry St., on Seventh-day afternoon, the 18th 
inst., at half past 3 o’clock. E. L. Surra, 

Secretary. 


WANTED, 
By a young Female Friend, a situation as Teacher in 
a Friend's family. Address A. G., box 11, Haddonfield 
P. O., Camden county, N. J. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
NOTICE TO MEMBERS OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING, 


If there are any members of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting who intend to send children to Westtown 
Boarding School next session, and who have not had 
them regularly entered, they are requested tg make im- 
mediate application for their admission, such childreti 
having the preference over all others. The Girls School 
is now nearly full, and after the 25th instant it is pro- 
posed to fill the remaining vacancigs, or most of themy 
by applicants from within the limits of other Yearly 
Meetings, several of whom have made early applicati 
and are waiting for admission. 


’ 


WANTED. 


A suitable young Friend is wanted to take charge of 
the housekeeping for the family of teachers, &c., en- 
gaged among the freed people near Yorktown, Va. 

Applications may be made to Marmapuxe OC. Cops, 
No. 1312 Filbert street; or to Jonn S. Hives, No, 27 
North Juniper street, Philadelphia. 


WANTED. 


A Norsz will be wanted on the Boys side at Wast- 
town Boarpine Scoot, to enter upon her duties at the 
commencement of the Summer Session. 

Application may be made to the Superintendent or. 
Matron at the Institution; or to the Treasurer at No. 
304 Arch street, Philada., or to any of the Women 
Friends on the Committee having charge of the Institu- 
tion. Early application is requested. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josuvua H. Wortsine- 
tox, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Extis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Marrigp, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia, on the 7th inst., Tuomas H. M‘Conum to 
Saran W., daughter of George Pennock, all of this city. 


Digp, on the 22d of 2d month last, Puese Jonss, 
widow of the late William Jones, aged 81 years, a mem-, 
bér of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia 
for the Western District. To this beloved Friend we 
believe it was given to realize the blessed assurance of 
her Lord, “ At evening-time there shall be light.” And 
during her sickness she expressed at different times her 
unshaken faith and hope in the mercy and mediation of, 
her crucified Redeemer. Knowing in whom she had be- 
lieved, she was thus found, patiently waiting in quiet 
hope the solemn, final change; leaving in the minds of 
survivors the consoling belief that she is now forever at 
rest with her Lord. “ Blessed are those servants whom 
the Lord when He cometh shall find watching.” 

——, 3d month Ist., 1865, in the 9th year of her. age, 
Satire H., daughter of Susan N., and the late Joseph 
E. Haines. ; 

, on Sixth-day morning, the 10th inst., at the 
residence of her uncle, Dr. John L. Kite, Ex1zaBeTa C., 


daughter of the late Joseph and Deborah Kite, aged 31 
veare « mamher of th Distric ontb 


Nwarth n 





